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VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PART I. 

Professional Status of Visual Education Officers. 

As visual education departments are 'very recent additions to 
educational systems their place, in our educational institutions is 
no '(•!> well defined. ]t is desirable as early as possiblc^n f 0 find 
out what the exist praetiees \ire, (2) to institute comparisons 
imu.no them, an. (2) to use these as furnishing dues for establishing 
the most dcsirahle typos and standards. 

1 here ore two groups of wluoati^ial plants that have eoneorned 
themselves with an organized distribution of visual aids to schools. 

• !pp‘ UI<> (n lur ^ rlt - V s< ‘ ,U)(,|s systems and (2) State institutions. 

I lie necessary information concerning the present status of visual 
educational departments was secured by sending inquiries to these 
WO educational groups. The questionnaire was sent to cities most . 
likely to have such departments. These were tht> cities of 100 OOO 
populaUtui or over. Ttl m number, and one smaller city, Berkeley 
( dif.. .4 m all. It was also sent to t io State <hisl it u lions of higher 
learning and to one State normal school, making 78 higliei inslitu- 
tions. Io the two groups 152 questionnaires werf sent 
Replies were received from 40 cities, W 55 per cent of those sent 
out and fioni 54 State institutions, or fiS per cent. Sixty per rent 
of all questionnaires were returned. The institutions that did not 


. .i . . r t% it-unwii* mm cud not 

, * 11,0 (|UtNUominins wro invnrinl.ly U,„s,. tlmt ,li,l not have 

departments of visual instruct ! 
from the qualified institutions. 


urns were 100 per cent 


A large proportion of the total returns indicated some form ol 
( is.., union or use of visual aids. But not nil of them had a special 
department or officer for handling the distribution. * As the inquiry 
was Greeted. especially to the relation of such special officers to the 
school staff, only those cases .ire used in this paper tlmt had reached 
a degree of organization requiring a special officer or one whose 
principal duties related to visual induction.' A presentation of 
^emore loose ly organized system s and an examination of a different 

• lu doubtful cast, the presence of a daOnite budget or ^proprlatlon bec^.o tU. determining factor; 
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VISUAL EDUCATION DKI’AKTM ENTS. 


group of facts which were secured from the data are reserved for a 
later study. In this summary no institutions were included which 
merely used visual aid*, ins^ai^ofjlistrihuting them. 

A. IN STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Visual instruction departments started as extension activities iu 
the State institutions, and these will be considered first. Twenty 
of these from which reports were received showed the depnitiucnts 
sufficiently well organized to employ special officials . to handle 
visual aids. The New York State Department of Education and the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education conduct a visual 
instruction service and are included in the list. So also is the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, which receives nu annual State 
appropriation, and conducts a state-wide service. 

The h\\y questionnaire included 27 points. Only the first S nre 
considmjfd in Part I. They deal respectively with departmental 
relations, titles of chief officers of visual instruction, duties, qualifica- 
tions, salary, rank, assistants, and budgets. These relate to the 
professional standing of the departments and their personnel, and 
were considered important enough to constitute a separate phaso 
for report. 

Other topics relating to the character of the visual aids used and 
the extent and nature of the distribution nre reserved for a later 
consideration. 

The summaries and some observations based on the data may 
prove of some interest. 

„ - All of the 20 departments did not report on all of the items; so 
that the averages cited are computed sometimes from a less number 
of cases than 20. 
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ity. physics, and preparing 
eihibili. 


DEPARTMENTS IN STATE INSTITUTIONS, 1922-Contlnued. 






‘ Work reorganized 19-23-23 and placed with another department to reduce eipense. In 1921-22 it carried a total budget of *6, 000. 
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VISUAL EDV^IION DEPARTMENTS. 

COMMENTS ON TABLE 1. 

UNDER WHAT DEPARTMENT. 

0 

Ten institutions report visual instruction departments unilur 
cxtpnsiun divisions. which was to ho expected, as the distribution of 
visual aids is ideal ly an extension I unction. As to organization, 
therefore, most frequently it is not technically related to the teaching 
staff of the colleges, hut as to service, qualifications, and spirit it is 
verv closely related to tli teaching on tin campus and in the schools 
of the State. Nearly all these men report that, though tiny are in 
ext ension , tiny never t hi dess attend facul t y meet mgs. As t tiey supply 
campus classes 'with visual aids, this is a very desirable feature. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum is a unique institution, but 

as it gets g. fa .000 a ydr from tin- State, and its material is available 

to the schools of thcState.it u really functioning as a State institution 

for the distribution of visual aids. 

.. * 

TITLES. 


Sevontcen different titles arc used in the institutions reporting a 
special ofliccr for visual instruction. They present the heterogeneous 
character to he expeotfrl in pioneer departments, where there has 
hardly been time to develop a consistent terminology. Here is the 


Secretary Departnciit of Ciem-ral Information an 1 Welfare. 

Agent. f >r Visual E lucali m. 

Associate l’r >ffs>- >r in Charge Visual Education. 

Associate Pr.ifes. >r of El. cation an 1 Director Department of Visual Edu- 


CRtion. ^ 

Associate Professor Agricultural Education. ^ 

Assistant. Professor in Charge Visual Elocution. 

' Head of Department of Public Service. 

Chief of Bureau of Visual Instruction. — 

Head of Visual Instruction Division. 

Head of Visual Instruction bureau. t ^ 

Secret tyv Bureau Visual Instruction. 

Director Bureau Visual Instruction. 

Assistant Director Extension. 

Ofliccr in charge Publications, Kegula'.ury Work, and Visunl Instruction. 


Supervisor if Vi. ual In-druetiuii. 

In Charge Viuual Instructi oil Bureau. 
Curator. 


\ 


The terms “ visual instruction ” *tnd “visual education” are used 
interchangeably, as sire- also “ bureau ’ and ‘department. \ isttal 
instruction departments generally have not been planned long in* 
advance, and usually have “growed up" Topsy-likc from the interest 
of some individual instructor or extension worker. Tho location of 
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the visual inyt -ruction work in a department depends very largely on the 
department in which this interested individual was originally located. 
And t^ie title follows the same principle. The location and titles 
of the new departments therefore are not logical, but psychological. 




DUTIES. 


Th ('.(lulus attaching to the new departments present as rich a 
variety as the titles. Twelve are especially mentioned. The data 
show that — 

(1) All ollieiuls supervise the distribution of visual aids. 

(2) All officials select, and either purchase or rent visual aids. 

(•i ) Four report that they have supervised the production of films. 

(1) Four report that they, prepare the synopses of the films or 
lectures for the slide sets. 

(■11 Five specify under duties that they give courses in visual 
instruction- to either students or teachers, but elsewhere on the 
questionnaire it would appear that 11-give such courses. 

(It) Two state that they manufacture slides, but other portions of 
the questionnaire indicate six institutions manufacturing slides. 

(7) Three have conferences with campus departments * to plan 
visual aids for class instruction. 

(S) No one mentions the printing of programs, bulletins, labels, and 
oilier printed matter; but undoubtedly that was tnkertf for granted, 
as 4i fully equipped department requires a wide variety of labels, 
records, lists, and fopns. .r 

, Of) One “ spreads visual instruction throughout the State.” 

(10) One ‘‘collects photographic negatives and makes slides and 
prints. Also distributes high-grade earhofis, gravures, and color 
prints for school walls. Passes upon projection apparatus i\n<l works 
of art, for which State grants aid to schools. Evaluates visual aids 
and makes suggestions.” 

Altogether, it would seem that directors of visual education have 
discovered duties enough to keep a full-fledged department profitably 
bu.sy throughout the school year. The year divides itself roughly 
into two six months periods — the busy period of booking, from No- 
vember to April, inclusive, and the dull period from May to October, 
inclusive. While the dull period wus light in bookings, the extra tftno 
was profitably employed in searching the epuntry for new material, 
repair and better organization of old material, and in Jfcho summer 
especially in conducting teachers’ courses in visual instruct]) 

The specifications given under duties, howcVer, are misleading, as 
data given elsewhere on tho questionnaire add materially to t^edutios 
specified undo'r that question. (See Table 3 on tho evaluation and 
distribution of visual aids in educational institutions.) 


O 
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VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 


QUALIFICATIONS'. 

The new department is fortunate inhkving a good start, so far as 
educational quaiiiications of its ofliciuls anvconcerned. In 1< of the 
>9 institutions reporting on this point, the incumbent has a bachelor's 
degree, in 1 of them a master s and in 3 the doctor s degree. Elo\cn 
of the visual instruction oflicinls have also had college courses in edu- 
cation, and all but three have had experience as teachers.. This means 
that 'the growth of visual instruction departments is primarily a 
teacher movement and not a commercial development. Indeed, it is 
a development despite commercial exchanges, which have sided with 
the theaters in their opposition to supplying films to educational in- 
institutions. Important modifications to this policy have recently 
been made. The educational experience points to a high level of 
pedagogical skill in applying the visual aids to school subjects. 

While only one of the institutional group reports the director to he a 
licensed operator, 10 of the 20 report special training in physics, elec- 
tricity, or mechanics,' and 11 in the preparation of exhibits. Except 
in a one-man department, it is entirely unnecessary that the • 
official he ajiccnsod .operator, as one of his assistants may have that 
qualification. A knowledge of physics, especially electricity, how- 
ever, is very desirable, as the director frequently has to pass on wiring 
and connections, hupps, etc. So also some training in the prepara- 
tion of object or museum exhibits is desirable for administering a well- 
rounded system of visual aids. In no case was this special training 
in preparation of exhibits shown to have been taken in a course of 
study. It was probably gained through experience. The increased 
demand for portable exhibits would seem to justify the establishment 
of special courses at some of our institutions. 

Five men report supervising the production of films. This intro- 
duces a special line of preparation, such as scenario writing, moving 
picture camera work, and studio experience. While assistants can he 
hired for sireh work, such help is expensive: and at any rate tho 
director can give better supervision and suggestions when tie has had 
some, previous training in film production. Columbia University has 
.a course, in moving-picture production. It is possible some help could 
be obtained by special arrangement with moving-picture (Erectors in 
studio work and on location. Universities like the University of Wis- 
consin and Nebraska, 1 which have equipment for moving-picturo 
production, are usually quiti willing to permit observation of their 

work. • 

• No report could be obtained from the CnlTcnlty of Nebriska, which lend* nil tbo rest in aim product!* 
■ml was reported recently a* having built a *20,000 moving-picture studio on the onmpus. This work k 
done, bowenr, under a State division of conservation end surreys rather than under visual tnstroctim 
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It would seem that on tho basis of present practice, the bachelor’s 
decree, one course of education, and one year of teaching experience 
could easily be set down as minimum requirements for directors 
of \ isual instruction. , Directors frequently make out the synopses 
of tlu? films; write lectures ^for the slide sets; arrange educational 
programs for schools, clubs, and societies; and attempt correlation 
and classification of films, slides, and exhibits, with reference to tlio 
whole course of study in elementary and high schools, and in tlio 
normal schools and colleges as well. The selection of appropriate 
film ^ alixnc is a task for broadest and deepest scholarship. A few 
directors have directed the production of films. Hero, again, this is 
no task for tho uneducated man. A master’s and a doctor s degree are 
Jiot beyond the demands of such a program. 

• 

SALARY. 

There is a wide variation in salary, depending more on th^ concep- 
tion governing tho admission of the now work into tho system than 
upon tho size or resources of the institution. Tho range of tho 17 
institutions roporting on this item is from $1,200 to $3,000, and tho 
average is $2,521. 

* RANK. 

1 lie rank in the teaohing staff seems to have hoon determined 
frequently by the previous position held by the official instrumental 
in organizing the work. This seems evident where the terms ‘‘as- 
sistant professor,” “instructor^’ and “agent” are used. Nine cases 
rank as “heads of departments-,” though the title used may ho 
“secretary,” “assistant extension director,” or “assistant or as- 
sociate professor.” Head of Apartment then may be regarded as 
the central tendency for rank of tlio new officials in the'state in- 
stitutions. Seven are either associate or assistant professors, and 
also in charge of visual instruction, hut of those I have listed only 
those whose chief duties were visual instruction. 

ASSISTANTS. 

4 

Tho long list of assistants named is descriptive of the lines of work 
carried out in visual instruction departments. Twelvo different 
assistants are named for as many lines of work. Tho most common 
ore stenographer, general clerk, and, shipping and booking clerk. 
The Univorsity of Wisconsin buroau of visual instruction' has 12 
assistants. Two university departments have 6, and one, 5. Ono 
college reports 5 assistants, all part time. Employment of part- 
tune assistants, including students, Ls a common practice and is both 
economical and convenient for the shipment and repair of slides and 
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films. One department frequently shares the stenographer with 
another. Of the 20 departments, only 1 apparently lias a moving 
picture camera man. and but 2 have a part-time stillpicturo photog- 
rapher. Part-time photographers, for both still and moving picture, 
are very useful adjuncts to visual instruction departments. 

BUDGETS. 

One is impressed -with the small size of the -budgets, less salaries. 
In most college departments t Jir salary is the main expense, and when 
the salary of the professor is provided for. that is thcvrul of it . In all 
but seven cas^s the salary greatly exceeds, the rest of the budget. 
Four have no budgets but are dependent upen gifts or allowances 
from the main department or some general fund. The range of the 
budgets, less salaries, in the State institutions or departments re- 
porting is from $200 to S22, ')()(). an 1 the average i.> $4, SOS. Among 
the Stato institutions the University of Wisconsin is in a class by 
itself, its annual budget being $22,000. The next highest budget is 
$9,0C0 at the Indiana State University. 

If we leave out the two large budgets from the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum and the State Department at Alimhy, N.\. ($15,000 
each), the average for the. Stale institutions drops front $4, SON- to 
$3,553. 

The best organized departments show an annual budget, and one 
large enough to-permit the purchase of slides and films and in a few 
cases their manufacture. A visual instruction department is pri- 
marily concerned with mat criols t o he distributed. Its nearest analogy 
in a State institution is the library, although the distribution covers 
a much wider territory. Institutions contemplating such depart- 
ments should hear in mind that an initial expenditure of a compara- 
tively large sum of money is needed to procure a stock of slides, films, 
and exhibits worth the distribution. Commercial and propaganda 
materials on a more or less free basis, with which many departments 
had their start, are of uncertain educational value, and while many 
of them are incidentally of high informational merit, the main re- 
liance of educational distributing agencies must he upon materials 
pr o<l need by educators for ‘educational ends. Just what amount 
should he availalde is difficult to state. The writer ventures sug- 
gesting, however, a proportion. The budgot for materials should #t 
least equal the budget for salaries of officials who are to handle the 
materials. Two of the States reporting support more than one center 
of distribution. Where the State supports the service, it will 
materially rodueo expense to have only one center of visual in- 
struction in a State. It will then be possible to give that cent* 
adequate funds for a stato-wido distribution. 
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Though State institutions were the pioneers in establishing de- 
partments of visual instruction, the cities have passed them in tho 
organization and support of these departments. Of the cities 
replying to the questionnaire, 14 have readied the standard set up 
irrtliis investigation, namely, the organization and support of aspocial 
department with a special oflicer to administer it. 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE 2. 

All cities reporting except one have visual instruction departments 
nominally under the school hoard, hut directly under the superin- 
tendent. The relation of the official to the staff seems to he that of 
supervisor, assistant superintendent, or else a director for a special 
department, as research. 

The duties are practically the same as noted in the State institu- 
tions, except that the shipping department becomes here a transpor- 
tation department, and a new helper appears in the form of a chauffeur, 
who delivers the material on schedule or on call. 

In general the same high qualifications prevail as in the institu- 
tions. In three of the cities a director of visual instruction is a licensed 
operator, and in four of the other cities licensed operators appear 
among the assistants. One of them had had motion picture studio 
experience. 

The salary avemge is much higher in the city departments than in 
the colleges; it being $4,030 in the cities, as against $2,521 for the 
institutions reporting on this point. This, in fact, is a s ^gcral differ- 
ence in salaries, as between the larger cities and the colleges, for 
officials and professors of similar qualifications and rank. 

The budgets shown still larger disproportion. The average budget, 
lcs9 salaries, for 13 cities is $11,692, while for the State institutions 
reporting on budget the average is $4,808. As the State institutions 
attempt to supply the schools of the w'hole State, it is difficult to Bee 
how a high standard of service is maintained on such meager budgets. 
Some of the institutions charge a small fee for-handling, but that 
Would not materially change the average. The range of the budgets, 
less salaries, in the cities is from $5,830 to $31,600. The largest 
institutional budget was $22,000, at the University of Wisconsin, 
and it stands quite alone. The nearest State institutional budget 
was $9,000. 

New York has the outstanding department with a total budget of 
$31,600. Chicago is next, with $25,500; Los Angelos is the third, 
with $23,700, less salary, which is not reported; and San Francisco 
is fourth, with $23,000. Detroit is a close fifth, witjh $22,000. New 
York’s contractual svstem is unique among the cities. One firm is 
given the contract for assembling the films from the different 
ex'changes, distributing them to the schools on schedule, and furnish- 
ing operators when needed. The director thus relieves himself at 
one stroke of a complicated job. lie reports that the system has 
worked admirably so far. 

A very promising form of sendee, independent of tho schools but 
cooperating with thorn, is tho distribution of visual aids by public 
museums, public libraries, and public art galleries. The museums 
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stress portable exhibits of objects, while the libraries and art galleries 
emphasize lantern slides and prints. As most of these institutions 
do not maintain* a special officer for visual instruction, and do not 
have a specific budget for this purpose, they fall outside the scope of 
this inquiry. A special study will undoubtedly be made of them. 
The Philadelphia Commercial Museum was included in our tabula- 
tion, as it classifies as a State-supported institution. Its report is 
included in the table of State institutions in Part I. The Cleveland 
and St. Louis museums are parts of their respective school systems 
and are listed in the table of city school systems. The Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences supplies the; schools of the city with 
visual aids and maintains a special director of visual instruction. 
Its report is included in the table of city School systems. The J 91 6 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education reports 32 
public museums distributing visual uids to’ schools and social centers. 


PART n. 

Evaluation and Distribution of Visual Aids. 
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Tablk 3— EVALUATION’ AND DISTRIBUTION OF VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS — Part II. 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE 3. 

PROPORTION OF EXPENDITURES FOR RENTALS, PURCIIASES, AND MANU- 
FACTURE OF VISUAL AIDS. 

Of the 20 institutions 13 reported on this point. Of the 13 only 2 
rent lilms, 1 spending G per cent of the budget and tile other 20 per 
cent. Eleven purchase films, spending from f> to 100 per cent of 
their materials budget in film purchases. Thus the purchase of film 
prints, which Vns regarded as an impossible expense a few years 
ago, lias become the prevailing praetice in the State institutions. 
Seven of these eleven spend more than 50 per cent of their materials 
budget in film purchases, although the actual amounts are small. 

This practice is in sharp contrast with the cities, which in a later 
tabic (Table 4) are shown to rent more of their films from local 
exchanges. The difference is easily explainable by the difference in 
opportunity and conditions of service. Most ^ the State institu- 
tions aro located in small towns t hat do not mainluin commercial 
exchanges, and their mail orders for special films could seldom ho 
filled in such a way as to permit a satisfactory State-wide servico 
to schools. The length of time the films arc in transit in a State- 
wide system of distribution, and the differing demands from different 
\scKools, would make the rental system impossible. The State insti- 
tutions depend on long-time loans frofn commercial and wclfaro 
agencies and on direct print purchases from such nonthcatrlcnl ex- 
changes as United States Govcmmcntbureaus, the Ford Motion Pieturo 
Laboratories, Society of Visual Education, the Bray productions, 
Charles Urban, and various film brokers. The United States Gov- 
ernment — especially the Department of Agriculture — and the Ford 
Motion Picture Laboratories hn k vc f set the pace for moderate prices 
in prints, as they furnish these at cost, 4 and 5 cents per foot for tho 
inflammable stock and 6 cents for the noninflammnlde. The com- 
mercial firms charge from $80 to $150 per reel, except for the narrow r - 
width variety, which is sold as low as $2C per reel by the Pathcscopo 
Co. and tho United Cinema Co. 

’ Only one State institution is known to purchase film negatives and 
thus acquire tho right to manufacture and sell the prints. This is 
the University of Wisconsin, which has purchased the negatives of 
a large group of educational films and sells the prints direct to other 
institutions at about 6 cents per foot. 

Fivo institutions, however, report having produced motion pictures 
on their own campus, usually with the aid of a camera man hired 
for tho purpose. Tho University of Wisconsin has a motion picture 
camera man on a regular salary, but he is permitted to do work for 
othor parties also. 
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No institutions report renting slides hut 11 purchase them, and S 
of these make them on the campus. Tli.e New York .State depart- 
ment of visual instruction and the I’ni versify of Wisconsin lead the 
country in the production of this phase of visual uids. 1 

Only three institutions report either the purchase or production of 
hx/uOtts of Objects, whereas these form a major line of visual niejs in 
the cities. Here again the reasons are obvious for the difference in 
emphasis. Ihe cities Imve museums which specialize in this tvpo of 
material, and the distribution is to a compact unit area, usually by 
auto tracks, involving hut little packing and shipping risks and 
expense. 1'he material is too bulky and fragile for most of the 
• institutions to send out on a State-wide basis even if it were accessible 
to them. Ihe l niversity of Wisconsin, however, has just this year 
secured and distributed a largo collection of anatomical models. ' 

Singularly -.enough, no institution reports the purchase or distribu- 
tion of st( nofiraph*, while in the cities again they constitute a major 
me of visual aids to schools. As these are neither expensive nor 
bulky, some other cause must account for this lack. One reason is 
that many schools in the small towns, as well as in the larger cities 
purchased their own sets with the stereoscopes at a time when this 
was the only form of visual aids that had at its hack a well-financed 
commercial agency, employing a large group of traveling agents. 


COI RSES IN VISUAL IXSTRrCTIOX IX EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Light of the twenty leading institutions having visual instruction 
depai tments, or four-fifths of them, also givo courses in visual educa- 
tion. This is a remarkable development in the short time visual 
instruction departments have been organized. Seven of tho eight 
report on the length of the courses, which varies from fi to 18 weeks, 
llieso courses receive varying amounts of credit as collogo work. 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS AND LEGAL TROUBLES. 


The almost universal use of inflammable film in distribution centers • 
until quite recently, accounts for most of the legal troubles experi- 
enced. The legal requirements in most States arc fairly uniform 
and have bcwi established for tho most, part by insurance under- 
writers, Stato firo marshals, and building inspectors. Some State 
legislatures have, in addition, enacted laws on tho subject, but theso 
usually follow tho lead of tho msuranc</a§d fire departments. 

There havo been fow actual enforcements of theso rotations in 
educational and religious institutions, but ihe knowledge that the 


The Vnlverthy „f WUconsfn and the visual Instruction department oft he Chicago schools united In 
■ending tbelr .lido colorists to Europe this summer to secure correct color .vslu*^ Lr toraiZ 
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law was being evadod has proved embarrassing to many churches and 
schools. 

Tlio wise action of some of the commercial distribution centers, 
and that of the United States Government departments has had u 
wholesome efToet upon this problem, which soon promises to dis- 
appear. The Ford Motor Co., the De Vry Circulations, anil the 
Society of Visual Education are prominent examples of firms that 
distribute only noninflammablc or slow-burning films. The Ford 
Motor Co., while it still distributes some of its old prints on inflam- 
mable stock, uses only "noninflammablc for its now’ series, know r n as 
tho Ford Educational Library. The Society of Visual Education 
uses noninflammablc stock exclusively for (dins of its own manu- 
facture; while the De Vry Circulations, maintaining an extensive free 
film distribution to educational and religious institutions, never 
send out a foot of inflammable film. Several other concerns arc now 
following suit. Tho Government gives its patrons the option of 
inflammable or noninflammablc, all of these on standard width 
film as used in theaters. Undoubtedly this practice will soon ho 
universal among nontheatrieal exchanges; as soon as the Colleges 
reolizo that sufficient noninflammablc film is available for their 
school and church patrons they will distribute the safety films only. 
These institutions should take the lead in tho movement, as they 
will bo peculiarly sensitive to the charge of encouraging law'broaking. 

Such noninflammablc film of standard width is exempt from all 
restrictions as to storage, shipment, and projectors and booths, and 
once it is adopted exclusively, will greatly increase the use of films 
in all types of educational institutions. All welfare organizations 
dosiro this rosult. There aro signs that even tho theatrical firms 
may adopt tho safety film. * 

Meanwhile, under the practice of using both inflammable and 
noninflammablc film, the questionnaire reports that New York State’ 
passed amendments to its original law which permits the use of 
fill mination up to 350 watts with portables using inflammable film. 

CHIEF SOURCES OF FILMS. 

Among the 20 institutions, the following sources were mentioned 
by name by several institutions: 

J Institutions. 


George Kleinc, Chicago, 111 R 

U. S. Government, Washington, D. C R 

Ford Motor Co,, Detroit, Mich 5 

Bureau Commercial Econ., Washington; D. C - 5 

Commercial exchanges in general - - - * 2 

Community Million Picture Bureau, New York 1 

Bray exchanges I 


Only the chief sources were asked for. Many institutions replied 
in general terms, as “Industrial firms/' “Exchanges,” and “All 
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sources.” Thus many more institutions than the number indicated 
above used films from the firms mentioned, and a number of other 
sources were not mentioned by name at all. * 

Admitting that the sources specifically mentioned may not repre- 
sent all the sources used in the right proportion, still they are the 
ones that occurred to the directors in answering the questionnaire, 
and undoubtedly they were regarded as important. It will be noticed 
that the oommercial exchanges were mentioned hut twice by the 
Stute institutions. This is in striking contrast to the returns from the 
city systems of visual instruction, which indicate that the commercial 
exchanges are by far the chief sources of supply. 

The list is also suggestive of the varied character of the material 
still distributed by visual instruction centers. George Kleine and the 
United States Government head the list, with eight mentions each. 
Kleine was one of the first of the men engaged in theatrical production 
to sense the future demand of schools and churches, and instead of 
trying to suppress this demand, as most of the other film men did, he 
early, in association with Edison, began a sforch for existing film 
stories which would have acceptable school and church values. His 
Julius Caesar. Spartncus. Fall of Pompeii, and Silas Marner were all 
big productions having such values, and the schools made wide use 
of them. 


Perhaps the most notable of .his distributions is ‘‘Deliverance,” 
picturing the remarkable life of Helen Keller, with that wonderful 
woman herself us the slur. Besides these feature films, Mr. Kleine 

has secured the rights for a library of wholesome screen dramas 

many of them with boys und girls in the cast— known as the Conquest 
Filins. Mr. Kleine has invited, all school distribution ccnteft to take 
on these films, ac.l sends them without guaranties or securities of 
any kind, except his faith in the teaching profession. At the low 
rental rates asked he has not made money on them, but he baa paid 
expenses and blazed a trail that others will follow and reap the larger 
financial returns* Thus far the Ivloinc films have for the most part 
boon more suitable for community purposes than for class rofrfn’ use, 
and their wide use by the State institutions is an index of their tend- 
ency to attempt to cover the entertainment field in churches and 
schools, ns well ns the strictly educational and religious. 

The United States Department of Agriculture was a pioneer in the 
attempt to popularize agricultural instruction by the use of films and 
slides. Eight of the twenty institutions report it as an important 
source of the films thT^distributeT Many extension workers now use 
these films. * 

The Department of the Interior, through its Bureau of Mines, has 
performed a similar service for the mining and metallurgical industries. 
Of the more than 350 sets of films being circulated by the Bureau of 
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Mines, about 175 sets r.re placed with extension departments of 26 
State universities and colleges; the rest arc circulated from the 
bureau's experiment station at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The method of producing films of the Bureau of Mines is unique, 
irt that the entire cost of producing the pictures and making the copies 
i9 home by the industries filmed. The only expense to the Govern- 
ment is the salary of an engineer who assets the industrial companies 
and the motion picture producer in planning and directing the making 
of the film, to assure it will lx* worthy of circulation under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Colleges, high-schools, and churches are the 
largest users of the bureau’s films. The experience of the bureau in- 
dicates that while its films of three or four reels are in strong demand 
bv educational institutions, there is a decided preference for the shorter 
films, one or two reels in length, for classroom purposes. 

FILMS PRODUCED IN INSTITUTIONS. 

Ten of the 20 institutions have had motion pictures taken of their 
campus activities — two report making pictures of their State lairs — 
and one (Utah) has made u bird film ami pictures of the State legis- 
lature. The Philadelphia Commercial Museum has made a sei .es 
on various industries. The University of Wisconsin ’did not report 
on this point, but it is well known that they employ a camera man 
throughout the year and have produced some notable films, prints 
of which have been rented or purchased by other institutions. 

FILMS OF HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 

Probably more popular interest will attach to the returns on this 
point than on any other. Only two or three titles were asked for. 
Two of the institutions did not reply to this point. The 18 which 
replied chose the following for supreme mention: 



Institutions. 


« 

Institutions. 

1. Julius Caesar 


6 

17. 

Milk Nature's Perfect Food.. 

2 

2. Pompeii .. 


1 

18. 

Auto Starting and Lighting 

1 

3. Deliverance 


1 

19. 

Diary of a Murderer 

1 

4. Silas Marncr. 


2 

20. 

Milk as Food _ 

1 

5. Story of a Mountain Glacier. . 

1 

21. 

The Milky Way . 

1 

6. Animal Studies and 

Mag- 


22. 

Four Seasons 

1 

nctisin I 


1 

23. 

History of Telephone 

] 

7, The Benefactor 


1 

24. 

Priceless Gift of Health 

2 

8. Revelations 

-A 

2 

25. 

The Orange Judd Films 

1 

9. A Wooicn Yorn^. 


1 

26. 

Making Telephone History 

1 

10. Back of the Button 


1 

27. 

Romance of Glass 

1 

11. Selecting a Laving Hen. 


1 

28. 

Story of a Stick 

1 

12. Embryology of the Egg. 


1 

29. 

Mechanics of Solids and Liq- 


13. Exit Ascaris 


1 


uids 

1 

14. Out of the Shadows 


1 

30. 

Cotton 7 

1 

15. Making the Desert Blossom.- 

1 

31. 

Rubber * 

1 

10. Come Clean 


1 

32. 

Silk 

1 


1 Films made and mentioned by tbe Philadelphia Commercial Museum as examples ol an ex tuxplra 
aertexor lodusftlals. 
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Tho first 29 titles in the list just given may be considered the Blue 
Ribbon List among the State institutions. 

Tliirteen institutions distribute slides and' films “on rail”; only 
six both on mil” and “ on circuit." One djd not reply on this point. 
Statements accompanying the returns show that only two State 
institutions maintain circuits as a major method of distribution, the 
other four using the circuit system only asionallv. It is clear 
that there are inherent difficulties in the attempt to supply educa- 
tional institutions with material in this mechanical way. It effects 
some small economies in transportation costs, and tho number of 
showings given tho material, hip correlations with courses of study 
nrc 'impossible. Where entertainment films are desired; the plan 
is more feasible. The theaters use it almost exclusively. 

CORRELATIONS OF AIDS WITH COURSE OF STUDY. 

All of t ho cases except one report an attempt at correlation with 
school courses, but all indicate that the correlation is meager, and 
amounts to but little. The circuit system is responsible for some of 
this lack: but in the main this correlation has never been made the 
object of serious study by the distributing center, and the local 
schools have been thwarted by the scarcity of material and its 
unorganized condition. The monograph on Visual Instruction 1 
recently issued by the Berkeley schools is an important step in this 
direction, but this achievement should be credited under city systems, 
rather than State institutions. Only 10 institutions reported on the 
subjects in which correlation was attempted. riculture heads the 
list with 6 mentions; geography and science, each, history, 3; 
English, 2; commercial courses, 1; and three institutions reported 
some correlations in all subjects. 

The correlations were usually planned by the principal or teacher 
of the local schools; six institutions reported that their visual instruc- 
tion departments assisted. 

KIND OF FILMS USF.D. 

The questionnaire asked for kinds of films used for three different 
purpose*? : (1) In the classroom instruction, (2) school assembly, 
(3) community assembly. It was suggested that the films be .dis- 
tinguished in throe groups: (1) Text films, meaning those used to 
definitely illustrate the text in class instruction: (2) general educa- 
tion, when the material was fairly educational, bnt not used specifi- 
cally for a class topic; and (3) entertainment, where that was the 
obvious use and purpose. 

Out of 11 institutions reporting on classroom films, 4 mentioned 
tho use of text films; the rest used general educational films. 

* Visual Instruction (Course of Study Monographs, No. 7). The Public Schools, Berkeley, Calif, Pub- 
lisbed by tbe Educational Screen, Chicago. 
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Out of the 13 institutions reporting on kinds of films used most 
in the school assembly. 9 reported general educational; 1, text and 
general educational; 2, general educational and entertainment; and 
1, industrial and entertainment. 

For' community purposes 14 institutions reported. Seven of them 
reported the use of purely entertainment films— 1, general educa- 
tional and entertainment; 1, text and general educational; 4, general 
educational; and 1, industrial and entertainment. 

CUSTODY OF FILMS ANI) SLIDES. 

Twelve institutions reported on this point. All of the 12 kept 
the films in one place on the campus. While the regulations requiro 
a fireproof vault, most of the institutions gave the term fireproof a 
wide interpretation. The slides were also kept in one place with 
one exception. 

TYPES OF VISUAL AIDS MOST USED. 

Out of the 15 reports, S said films were most used, 4 slides, and 
2 films and slides; 1 reported oilier pictures and chart*. 

VISUAL AIDS MOST USEFUL. 

Out of the 16 institutions, 3 valued films the most; 8 slides; 1 
films and slides; 1 exhibits; 1 films and slides and exhibits; 1 slides, ex- 
hibits, and other pictures. The slide has a decisive majority vote for 
usefulness, being mentioned by 11, the film by 5, and exhibits by 2. 

This judgment of the State institutions' distribution centers is 
significant, when the cost of films and slides, of stereopticons, and 
moving-picture machines is considered. The large preference for 
slides by the institutional distributors is no dcubt influenced also 
by the scarcity of strictly educational films as compared with edu- 
cational slides. These latter havo been on the market for a half 
century, while the film is too new to have gotten itself differentiated 
for educational purposes. Of course, the larger uso of films as shown 
in the preceding column, in spite of the disadvantage just, mentioned, 
presages well for its future use in schools, after real educational 
films have appeared in larger numbers, and havo been rendered 
more available to the schools. 

A factor not mentioned in the questionnaire is the length of the 
films. The current 1,000-foot red is undoubtedly a great deterrent 
to classroom use, as its exhibition consumes about 20 minutes, more 
than half the class period, and much irrelevant material must bo 
Bcrconed to got at a few short scenes that aro vital to the lesson. 4 

The slides are more flexible in this respect, and the films will havo 
to be edited in shorter lengths if they are to play any largo part in 

4 Sinot this was written, the De Vry Circulations, of Chicago, have prepared a catalogue of short edo* 
eatkmal films to be sold to schools, in lengths varying from 10 to 1,000 feet. 
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classroom instruction. The stoppage of films, and turning back- 
wards, which is permitted by some projectors, is a step in the right 
direction, but does not solve the difficulty. 

r ' 

PROPORTION OF VISUAL AIDS DISTRIBUTED TO DIFFERENT GROUPS. 

The groups mentioned in the questionnaire were schools, com- 
munities, farmers, and others, including churches. 

The average service of 19 institutions to schools was G4.7 per cent 
of their total service; 12 institutions reporting on the point distrib- 
uted 11.5 per cent of their materials to communities; only S insti- 
tutions mentioned distribution to farmers, who received 25 per cent 
of their total distributions. Fifteen institutions averaged a pro- 
portionate sendee of 12.6 per cent to other groups, principally 
churches. These records of proportionate service are not very reli- 
able. as the questionnaire did not seem to make clear the information ■ 
wanted. The returns are more in the nature of estimates than actual 
statistics. However, the dominance of the distribution to schools is 
clear. Farmers come next highest in proportionate distribution, 
but the average, 25 per cent, is struck from only 8 of the 20 institu- 
tions. The returns indicate that while but few institutions make 
much of a point of serving farmer groups, those that do have found 
it a large share of their work; three agricultural colleges among the 
8 institutions reporting a proportionate service of 40 per cent, 50 
per cent, and 50 per cent, respectively. The 12.6 per cent to the 
churches shows the wide scope of the service. 

The growing use of these visual aids by extension ■workers parallels 
the service to the farmers, and these workers are largely responsible 
for the large proportionate service to the farmers. It is significant 
that, of 16 institutions reporting on the most popular type with 
extension workers, 13 say the film is most popular, while 3 mention 
films and slides together. None mentions slides alone as being most 
popular. Two state frankly that the entertainment films are the 
favorites with the extension' workers. 

The preference for films over slides by extension workers is a 
little odd, ns slide sets, with accompanying lectures furnished by the 
Government and such firms as the International Harvester Co., are of 
exceptional teaching value, and convey far more technical informa- 
tion tliun the films. Several extension workers confessed that after 
a hard day’s work in farmers’ meetings, they preferred to sit and 
enjoy the films with the audience, rather than deliver a lecture with 
the slides. The Government films and slides approach as near the 
. modern conception of “text” or classroom film as any of the educa- 
tional films, for the reason that thoy were mado by educators and 
agricultural exports for specific purposes. 
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Oen. Ed - General Education. Enter. -Entertainment. h 

Correlation sheet\furnished. . 

Films obtained from one contractor; slides and stereoscopes from State Jfcpt. and museum. 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE 4. 


A* much of the material reported on by the cities repents the repf|^s 
of the Stall* institution* previously given, only brief comments' uro 
necessary. r l’hese relnte for the most part to differences between 
the two types of distribution centers. The details may best be viewed 
directly from t lie tallies themselves. 

With regard to the proportion of expenditures among films, .slides, 
stereographs, and exhibits, Los Angeles led the cities, with an expendi- 
ture' of for film rentals and J? 1 .“».(>< M > for film production. New 

York i> next . with an expenditure of ? 10,000 for film rentals. Dot roit 
spends Sli.ntli) and Newark ? t .000. In the large cit ies whore commer- 
cial exchanges abound the film budget is spent for rentals, while in 
the universities, as we have seen, it is spent in film purchases. 

While a few cities, like those mentioned above, have spent large 
sums Tor 1 ^ ms, all the cities report mg spent as a whole larger sums on i 
slides and stereographs than on films. St. Louis and Cleveland 
spent the largest share of the visual instruction budget on exhibits, 
which was natural, since the departments in these cities are housed 
in museums. St. Louis reports No per cent of the budget spent for 
exhibits. Chicago, New York, and Newark are furnished exhibits 
free from city museums; so that the use of exhibits is 'much more 
extensive than expenditures from the budget indicate. The large use 
of rented films, stereographs, and of museum exhibits constitutes the 
outstanding difference between the institutional and city centers of 
visual instruction. The State institutions have concentrated on 
slides and films for state-wide distribution. Not only is if more 
difficult for the small towns to secure for themselves this type of 
materials, hut they also lend themselves best to transportation by 
mail or express. 

Of 13 cities reporting on the point. 0 give courses in visual instruc- 
tion. In 7 it Is a formal matter, and in 2 informal or individual. 
The formal courses are from six weeks to one year, in length. Tins 
development of new courses has taken place to about the same degreo 
in the State institutions. It indicates that visual instruction has 
* entered educational circles at a high level of scholarship and technical 
development. 

Newark, Atlanta, Detroit, New York, San Francisco, and St. 

’ Louis all report important modifications of State regulations, which 
permit the use of portables in the schools; and those visual instruction 
centers having trouble in this regard would do well to write the visual 
instruction heads of theso cities. As pointed out under this head 1 , 
in discussing State institution departments, this whole matter of 
trouble due to State regulat ions is liable to disappear in the very near 
future, owing to the growing practice of nonthcatrical distributing* 
agencies handling only noninflampiable film. 
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- Of the 14 cities, 11 reported on their chief sources of film. In 
contrast to the institutions, 9 of the* 11 irf»ntion local exchanges as 
chief sources. Only 3 mention State universities, and only 1 the 
United States Government. 

Six of ten have produced film, a groAving practice in both cities' and 
State institutions. 


nLUE-RlftBON LIST OF FILMS FOR CITIES. 

In response to the question asking for films of highest' educational 
value, the fol lowing wore mentioned: 


‘Toads, Making of a Mountain Glacier, 
produced by Society of Visual In- 
struction. 

Iron ami Steel, Milk as Food, and 
Luther Burbank, produced by Ford. 

Revelations, and The Lumber Indus- 
try, produced by General Electric. 

How Life Begins. 

Nanook of the North. 

Hats OfT. 

Life of Lincoln. 

Ma^ng of a Citizen (Wythe). 

My Own United States. 

The Priceless Gift of Health. 


The Romance of the Hardwoods. 
Brer Rabbit. 

Apple Blossom Time in Normandy. 
Yellowstone National' Park. 

The Sugar Trail. 

The Human Voice. 

From Trfcc to Tribune. 

Beyond the Microscope. 

Park’s Physical Geography. 
Circulation of the Blood (Ilerm). 
The Coal Industry. 

Mexico and Oil. 

The Land of Opportunity. 

The Four Seasons. 


If this list is compared with a similar list from the State institutions, 
it will appear that seven of them are mqjitioncd by both groups. 
Considering that the cities deal so largely with local exchanges, it is 
interesting to note that they includo theatrical films in their lists 
as seldom as do the State institutions. The George Klcine films, 
so prominent in the institutional list, do not appear at all in the city 
lists. This was obviously a matter of lack of opportunity or attention, 
as Mr.' Klcine preferred to distribute his films through tho university 
centers. Thus many of those mentioned in both lists reflect the 
accidents of opportunity more than they do deliberate choice from the 
"hole field. Fully a third of the films in the institutional list show 
their service to agricultural communities, while the city list mentions 
only ono film of agricultural appeal. 

The circuit system of distribution is in even loss favor Avith tho 
cities than with the institutions, and all cities report correlation of 
visual aids with courses of study. The favorite subjects for corre- 
lation seem to be geography and nature study, though half of the 
cities report some correlations in all subjects. 

A majority of the cities use strictly textbook films in classrooms. 

’While nine of them assemble their films in one place for distri- 
bution, four get their films from exclymges as occasion -requires. 
New York City hires one firm to assemble its films from various agen- 
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ties and distribute them to the schools by trucks according to sched- 
ule. Stereographs quite generally arc kept permanently at the dif- 
ferent schools throughout the city. 

In reply to the question, What visual aids are most used ? there 
were 10 mentions of slides, 5 of stereographs, 3 of exhibits, 2 of films, 
and 2 of other pictures. 

As to what aids arc most useful, the city heads of visual instruc- 
tion agree with the State institutional heads on slides. Thus slides 
received 5 mentions, films 3, exhibits 3, stereographs 2, und other 
pictures 1. 

• The last column of the table contains several interesting sugges- 
tions. Atlanta is conyjjiced that visual aids should be used after 
the study of the topic. Another voices the common criticism that 
films are too long for profitable use in, the classroom. Another calls 
attention to t ho fact that films should show motion , not stills and maps. 
Two state that pedagogical films me needed. Two urge that the chief 
thing needed is the education of educator x for visual instruction. 

There will probu&v soon be issued Premia n’s Visual Education, 
University of Chicago Press, by a comn^|| under the Common- 
wealth Fund, an elaborate study of the methods of handling films 
and slides in class instruction, which ought to shed some light on 
the points raised in this last column of the table. 

SUMMARY. 

On the whole the study indicates that a large group of State 
institutions and larger cities regard visual instruction as of sufficient 
importance to warrant its organization into distinct departments. 
These departments are now numerous enough and have operated 
lqpg enough to reveal certain general tendencies and practices, from 
which tentative standards may be set up for the guidance of those 
contemplating the organization of a similar service for their schools. 

o * 






